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Christmas is a lovely climax to a year. 

JVe have lived through twelve more months of 
spectacular world-changing events and insignificant , 
life-changing ones , and humanity seems a little tired. 

In a few more days the struggle among and with- 
in men that they may live will begin again , and an- 
other year will have started . 

Hut just now we face a brief and glorious inter- 
lude , — that time of the year when we of our own 
accord let others knozc what they mean to us, and 
live through our emotions rather than our reasoning 
and find it wiser. 

If we accept these next few days with the feeling 
that we might help around us to make peace on earth 
and good-will toward men — if we forget unhappiness 
and disillusionment for two weeks and live some - 
what in gaiety and love — we can not but become 
stronger and happier to face another year. 

Christmas is a wonderful occasion full of wonder- 
ful possibilities and hopes and ideals . 

Christmas is a lovely climax to a year . 
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Sleep In Heavenly Peace 


CHARLOTTE KELLY 


T WAS Christmas Eve, and 
curly-haired Elizabeth Ann 
Cook was asleep in her crib 
beneath a wholly pink blan- 
ket. 

Jn the living room of a 
comfortable home, James Cook and 
his diminutive wife, Trilby, placed 
fragile ornaments and shining tin- 
sel on a small cedar tree. They did 
not speak — nor even smile at each 
other. 

Once James said in a gentle tone, 
“Put a little more tinsel here. Tril- 
by ; right here on this bare branch.” 

Mechanically Trilby obeyed him 
— and silently. 

They arranged Betty Ann’s “San- 
ta Claus” beneath the twinkling 
tree, and finally both rose to survey 
the spectacle. Trilby turned to leave 
the room, but James placed a steady 
hand upon her shoulder and drew 
her toward him. 

“My beautiful little wife, it’s so 
good to have you home again — look- 
ing so well, and feeling, I hope, 
much better.” his voice was low, but 
soft; and lie brushed her forehead 
with his lips. 

Trilby’s brown eyes clouded with 
tears and twice she started to speak 
before the words came. She clutched 
at his arm and lifted her head so that 
Janies saw her sullen eyes. 

“James, I hate you ! Do you hear 
me? I said, ‘I hate you, you, you’!” 

“Darling, Trilby, sh, sh. . . . Don’t 
say that,” he held her closely. 

“And I hate the hospital ! Hospi- 
tal-hospital ! Crazy house — every- 
one knows it’s a crazy house, and 
I’m crazy too! I know it! Don’t say 


it’s not true; I know it! And our 
baby will be crazy, and even if she’s 
not, people will think that every 
adolescent peculiarity she displays 
is a sign of insanity. Of course, be- 
cause her mother was insane ! But 
if they do, I’ll kill them and you — 
do you understand that? I am not 
going back to that hospital after the 
holidays — oh no, I’m not? I’m going 
to stay right here with my baby ; 
here, where I belong” 

James sank down into a Morris 
chair and covered his face with quiv- 
ering hands. 

“You must go back. Trilby. For 
Betty Ann’s sake, you must get well 
— and for mine. Let’s not spoil our 
few days together by quarreling. 
You won’t mind going back if they 
make you well, will you, dear?” 

“And leave you here to let people 
pity my baby? No! I won’t go back 
— I will not!” She backed from him 
slowly and, upon reaching the hall- 
way, turned and ran panically up 
the stairs. On the landing she 
stopped for a moment, gripped the 




banister with lean white fingers, 
and continued walking slowly. 

The stooped, thin woman, whose 
black velvet dress accentuated her 
pallor, was not the beautiful, vivac- 
ious Trilby whom James had mar- 
ried and who had given him laugh- 
ing, happy little Betty Ann. 

“I am no longer Trilby,” she 
thought. “I am a mad woman, a mad 
dog, a mad March hare.” She chuck- 
led and then sobbed as she entered 
the nursery. 

Trilby’s mind was whirling. “How 
like last year this is — coming to tuck 
Betty Ann in, to open a window, 
then to return down stairs to have 
James read to me. But there’s a dif- 
ference. I’m crazy now. I was then 
— but no one knew. James found out 
though, and lie’s told people. Now 
everyone, except my baby, knows.” 

She bent over the placid form of 
a chubby little girl whose lovely 
features were outlined by the hall 
light which shone palely through 
the door. 

“No one will ever say you’re 
crazy, baby. I won’t let them — I’ll 
show James,” she spoke in a hoarse 
whisper and coiled her tremulent, 
icy fingers around the baby’s throat. 

“Has Tantv Claus tome yet, muv- 
ver — or did oo tome to tiss mee 
doodnight?” a childish voice sleep- 
ily queried. 

“No, darling, Santy hasn’t come 
yet. Mother just came to kiss you 
goodn— goodnight,” a steady, calm 
voice faded away as Trilby tip-toed 
toward the door, closed it to keep 
her baby from taking cold, and mut- 
tered, “God forgive”. 
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The Carol of Broadway 


DALE CRAWFORD 


IAN WOODWARD stood in 

I front of an open window, 
I his eyes half closed to pro- 
tect them from an icy blow 
of snow and wind. Far be- 
u low, narrow strips of street 
were alive with milling silhouettes; 
behind him tuxedos and silks made 
their way through clouds of blue 
smoke and blasts of syncopated mu- 
sic. 

“And that, ladies and gentlemen, 
was ‘The Carol of Broadway*, the 
Yule-Tide hit, written by Mr. Dan 
Woodward, whom we are so honor- 
ed to have with — .” The voice was 
lost mid a demanding applause to 
which the figure bv the window 
slowly responded, making its way 
to the elaborately decorated plat- 
form. The enthusiasm continued un- 
tile a nod to the band started the 
same arrangement again, and scat- 
tered silence into every corner. Dan’s 
cool tenor voice glorified a lyric that 
spoke of solitude in the midst of 
Manhattan’s throngs, of a lonely be- 
ing that had no soul, an empty heart 
that had no God. How ironical it 
all was! Why should he be lauded 
for putting himself into verse? Why 
should he, shrouded in agnosticism, 
sing of Godliness? 

The elevator sank with a sicken- 
ing swiftness, leaving Dan quite 
dazed as he stepped into the con- 
gested corridor. A holiday mob 
swept him through a revolving door, 
onto a sidewalk of snow and slush. 
Department store windows were 
colorfully decorated, and electric 
lights challenged the crowds in their 
blatancy, but there was nothing be- 
fore the eyes of Dan. 

The unchanging streets of New 
York gave no indication of the pas- 
sage of time. Only the suggestion 
of general brightness revealed that 
hours had passed when Dan heard 
and saw again for the first time 
since he had become a part of the 
panorama. 


What lie heard was a stifled sob; 
what he saw was a small boy hud- 
dled in a shallow doorway. Making 
his way toward the child, Dan felt 
a little throb in his throat, for it was 
now Christmas morning, and, in- 
deed, this was a pitiful sight. Hur- 
riedly he picked the chilled body tip, 
pushed the door open, and entered 
a warm, quiet room. Rubbing the 
little hands vigorously, Dan glanced 
around to see what could be used 
for cover. A church ! There would 
be nothing to work with here ! 
Standing in disgust he said half 
aloud, “Why in the name of common 
sense did 1 have to pick a church?” 



Star 

By Margaret Hunter ’40 

As I was walking late one night. 

A hettvy mist hid from my sight 
The sky, the stars, and everything 
That gladness to my heart could bring. 

' Til in a window I chance to see 
A Christmas star, which smiled at me. 

7 hrough cold and fog its gleam then 
A messenger of peace to men . 

Lord, make Thy fi ord so like a star 
That , though earth's pleasures seem to 
bar, 

I can look up in my despair, 

And see Thy Love still shining there. 


His voice pierced the silence, leaving 
him disturbed until another voice re- 
lieved the mocking echo. 

“What’s the matter, Mister?” 

“Oh — you awake, kid? How you 
feel?” 

“I ’in O. K. How are you?” 

“Are you cold?” 

“Not very.” 

“You hungry?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Well, can I take you home?” 

“No, thank you. It hasn’t even 
started, and that’s what I came for.” 

“What?” 

“The Christmas service, silly?” 

“Oh — well let me meet you and 
take you home afterwards.” The 
little head tilted to one side, and the 
little forehead wrinkled with per- 
plexity. 

“Aren’t you going to stay?” 

“Why no— i uh— ” 

“Please, Sir. Not many people 
come so early and He’s awful glad 
you are here.” 

“What are you talking about? No 
one knows I’m here.” 

“O, yes He does. He was a little 
baby, but now He’s grown up and 
He knows everything. This is His 
birthday, didn’t you know? Long 
time ago they put him in a barn on 
some hay, but angels were there and 
everything, and they named Him 
Jesus. See. it was just like that.” 

Now they were before the nativity 
scene. The child’s head was bowed. 
Suddenly chimes filled the room 
with Gounod’s “Sanetus”. As the 
“Holy, Holy” rang out, deep eyes 
filled with tears and a lonely heart 
overflowed with joy. Dan Wood- 
ward’s soul was being born. 

The choir swept through the tran- 
sept and into the chancel. Then 
there was a short prayer. As the 
organ played “Joy to the World”. 
Dan \\ ood ward’s clear voice glori- 
fied a lyric that spoke of a tinv sav- 
ior. a new life, and peace on earth; 
good will toward men. 
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We Call It Christmas 

ALICE PRICE 


▼ 1TH Christmas, come room 
jKrlfl/ decorations, special privi- 
rwyjf leges, the banquet, holi- 
Mp days. But these things 
Ifeafe , aren’t really Christmas. 

1 J Christmas is color. It is 
bright, luminous balls on a dark 
green tree. It is wreaths and tinsel 
and red cellophane; clean black 
branches against a white dawn ; tis- 
sue-wrapped packages with sprigs 
of holly tucked into the silver ribbon 
tyings; piled-up stacks of packages 
bearing all the good will the world 
can hold. 

Christmas is renewed life. It is 
something which all people share — 
which all people enjoy — in which all 
people unite. It is that which makes 
the tired and the discouraged waken, 
and bustle and plan, and be glad 
again to live. It is toleration for 
things heretofore not tolerated ; for- 
giveness for things heretofore not 
forgiven. It is happy laughing chil- 
dren. It is love . . . humanity at its 
highest. 

Christmas is custom. It is the 
Story in the Bible, and the star in 
the top of the tree. It is the joyous 
“Merry Christmas!” that we hurry 
to say; the creamy cards with poin- 


settas and men on camel-back paint- 
ed on them that we mail to friends 
everywhere. It is the grinning dark- 
ies, coming in since time immemor- 
ial to catch their white folks ‘‘Chris-* 



mus gift”, and grin over the gay par- 
cels that fall into their hands.” 

Christmas is worship triumphant. 
It is a shadowy Catholic Church at 
dawn, with candles lighted inside be- 
fore the shrines, and a glowing pil- 
lar of candles before the Cross. It 
is the people with a hush upon them. 
It is the priest moving reverently, 
and the organ pealing anthems, and 


the choir-boys in white vestments, 
singing in their sweet high voices, 
with upturned faces. 

Christmas is memories. It is the 
thought of how we used to waken in 
the grey early morning with a thrill, 
and run barefoot into the other 
room, to stand on tiptoe and unhook 
the bulging stocking from the man- 
tel. It is the memory of our surprise 
at seeing it there, and our joy as 
we hugged it to us. It is living over 
again the rite of shooting fireworks 
— of running out, gloved and coated, 
into the frosty night air to stick a 
pattern of sparklers in the firm sand ; 
of gripping a Roman candle tightly 
in both hands and sending bright- 
colored balls of tire out over the dark 
treetops in tribute to God. Of look- 
ing down in queer childish tender- 
ness at the tiny Holy Family group- 
ed in a nook where subdued light 
falls. 

Christmas is a dark frosty night, 
with us leaning against a cold stone 
column, and looking up into the 
blue-black sky full of quiet, watch- 
ing golden stars; and behind us, 
carols rising and falling softly in the 
distance — “si-lent night . . . ho-ly 
night. ...” 


Goodbye, Wesleyan 


OODBYE, Wesleyan, I’m go- 
ing home. 

Goodbye to books — French 
books, English books, trig 
books, history btx)ks. Goodbye 
to parallel — history parallel, 
English parallel. Goodbye to lectures — 
Bible lectures, history lectures, French 
lectures. Goodbye to studying; I’m go- 
ing home. 

Home to books — light novels, short 
stories, plays. These read to the accom- 
paniment of a radio tuned low. These 
read nonchalantly, not stopping to look 
up strange words. These read with no 
thought of future quizzes and reports. 

Goodbye to the rush of the campus. 


ANNETTE LUNSFORD 

Goodbye to hurrying from one class to 
another. Goodbye to parallel squeezed 
into busy afternoons. Goodbye to swim- 
ming lessons sandwiched between read- 
ing parallel. Goodbye to dressing in five 
minutes and after lights are turned off. 

Welcome to the rush of the city. Wel- 
come to the scramble of last minute 
Christmas shoppers, to the pushing fast- 
moving mob, to the honking of horns at 
slow pedestrians, to crowded street cars. 

Goodbye to cleanliness. Goodbye to 
clean and pure air; free from soot and 
smoke. Goodbye to clean faces, hands, 
and clothing. Goodbye to clean build- 
ings. 



Welcome to smoke-stained skyscrapers, 
to air filled with smoke of large indus- 
trial concerns, to oft-washed faces filled 
again with grime. 

Goodbye to dormitory life. Goodbye 
to overcrowded rooms filled with girls, 
girls, girls. Goodbye to a broom and 
dust pan. Goodbye to an over-insistent 
alarm clock calling me from a narrow 
bed. Goodbye to a too-near pharmacy 
running up my weight. 

Welcome to a large house, spacious 
rooms, a big bed, and a soft Beautyrest 
mattress. Welcome to sleep without in- 
terruption. Welcome to family. 

Goodbye, Wesleyan, but I’ll be back. 
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Scribes 9 Page 


SHY LOCK 

A tragic figure this which comes in view , 
His shoulders strained and bent with age 
and care . 

A great and noble nature once was he 
Until with eager eye and grasping hand, 
An icy intellect and hardened heart, 

He lost himself in avarice and guile. 
Insulted, balked and scorned for being 
Jew 

Remorseless, rapturous hate soon filled 
his soul; 

Desire for wealth became his life’s one 
aim. 

Undaunted by the ridicule of men 
His steps unwavering hastened toward 
revenge 

For all the shameful mockery of his race. 
But undue malice in the heart of man 
Has never profit made ; and now he 
comes, 

Bereft of daughter, race, religion, wealth, 
A tired, heartbroken , sorely spent, old 
man. 

— F. T. *37 


SHATTERED 

J : or just a moment 

I /„/,/ , 7 — 

Perfection — complete 
in nty heart; 

Only an instant 
J tasted 

My cup — brimful of 
happiness. 

ft couldn't last — 

/ knew that 

My pinnacle might 
crumble to dust; 

l didn't know you would 
shatter it 

Just by the change 
in your smile. 



MOTHER AND CHILD 

Of course , that isn't Santa Claus , 
Junior, don't embarrass me. 

If hy do you think so just because 
He has an awfully fat tummy? 

7 hat one isn't Santa, Friskers, 

/ ought to put you in your place , 
Don t you stare so at his whiskers, 

He only hasn't shaved his face. 

Stop laughing at that man. you brat. 

/ // spank you if you don't refrain. 

His nose is red, but as for that 

It s just your daddy drunk again. 

— S. H. ’37 

N. B. 

Persons pedantic 
Make me quite frantic. 

-H. B. ’37 


ON A CARD TIED TO A 
XMAS GUT 

You put the 'happy' in my Xew Year's 
greeting. 

And the 'lore' in my valentine, 

You were the cause of the spring's being 
‘ sweet’ . dear — 

A nd you were the Harvest Moon's 
* shine \ 

) ou made me laugh on the Fourth of 
July 

At silly, independent , living. 

} ou were my thrill on Hallowe'en — 
And my chief excuse for Thanksgiving. 

y ou ve been in my heart and in my hair 
Through every season's song — 

A nd you are to blame for all the fun 
I ve had the whole year long. 

) ou are so sweet and so much joy — 

/ hope You're happy too — 

Cause with this gift and sincere wish, 
/ want so much for you — 

I he Merriest Xmas, Darling! 

— R. P. ’37 

YULE FIRE 

Beams from a y ule log finger the dark 
As Christmas night slips through their 
hold; 

An aged man sits pondering 

As the night and the year grow old . 
7 he year ne er ends till a new year 
comes ; 

\ iffht hurries on for tomorrow to 
dawn; 

And the man lives again in eternal 
spheres 

If hen these nights and these years are 
gone. 


-B. J. ’37 


—A. T. ’38 
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The Race of Men Go By 

MARION WAXELBAUM 


T A GLIMPSE of his rosy 
cheeks and white trim- 
mings one’s impression 
would be “Santa Claus off 
stage;” but behind Andrew 
Kittredge’s white forelock 
over his right brow and behind the 
snow-capped blue eyes, the expres- 
sion was subtly different. 

There was keen shrewdness com- 
bined with the kindliness of his look, 
and calculation along with benevo- 
lent understanding. H i s small, 
scpiare, black-suited figure vv a s 
stocky and neat enough to be a 
credit to his Scotch ancestry — yet 
there was, just behind his calm, con- 
tained voice, the restrained forces of 
power, passion, and even madness 
ready to break the bonds of the 
man’s control in a sudden outburst. 

Probably this potential, unleashed 
emotion accounted for the diagonal 
scar across his forehead which at 
times reddened, while his glance nar- 
rowed as he stroked the small goatee 
adorning his chin ; perhaps it ac- 
counted for the poems he scribbled 
for his own enjoyment, which possi- 
bly served as compensation for his 
rather barren life. 

In an instant’s survey, one might 
take in his whole room — carpetless, 
equipped with a minimum of furni- 
ture — and in a corner, his modest 
bookcase of carefully selected fav- 
orite poets. The abode of a frugal 
Scotsman — yes, but also that of 
an ascetic ; in violent contrast, the 
office beyond, which portrayed the 
side of his character that he showed 
to the public, luxuriously moded by 
London’s best, and made individual 
bv his own fastidious selection. 

Horn in a later generation, An- 
drew Kittredge would have been a 
headlining human dynamo, as it 
was, in his own age, he stood out as 
a phenomenon. 

Kurt Landis, shrewd business man 
that he was, formulated this idea to 
himself in a kind of admiration for 



his own past ideals personified here, 
as he sat blandly in the chair oppo- 
site the small desk. 

In Kittredge, he appreciated this 
rare combination of common horse 
sense and boyish idealism, the flame 
of which had never been quite ex- 
tinguished, even though, as he mat- 


V 



ter-of-factly admitted to himself, he 
would have double-crossed the angel 
Gabriel if it suited his purpose. 
When a man got to be the most suc- 
cessful publisher in the country, it 
was very likely that he had as few 
scruples as he could get by with. 

Andy was reminiscing, “You ask 
me when and how I started writing 
poetry? It seems incongruous in the 
man you know, doesn’t it? Well — to 
go back — as a lad, I was one of 
these saintly-countenanced little 
imps. When 1 was sixteen, I used to 
entertain my pal by making up 
rhymed observations of anything I 
happened to see or think of. It was 
like a dual personality — unlike the 
everyday Andy Kittredge. 

I first wrote about things, such as 
fishes’ lullabies and similar ditties. 
That’s how naive I was. Tim en- 
couraged me — listened to the stuff I 
(lashed off from time to time — the 
forerunners of the poems I sent you 
to publish anonymously. ... I write 
them to rest and clear my brain 
when I’m working on difficult cases 
. . . often my inspiration is Hetty 
Ann, a bonny, wee child whose home 
is next to mine. 

“Now where in thunder is that 
Thaddeus? He’s bringing your 


check, Kurt ... if he ever comes. 
He s a loyal darky . . . if an absent- 
minded one . . . and the originator of 
the perfect alibi. . . . Ah, there I 
hear him coming!” 

Yassuh ! Yassuh! I’se here”, 
piped a nasal treble as Thaddeus 
shuffled with swinging gait from the 
deep, soft rug of the outer office 
onto the smacking loudness of the 
slick, bare floor. “Mist* Kittredge, 
suh, it col in heah. Ain* you freeze?” 

“No, you rascal”, Mr. Kittredge’s 
eyes twinkled sunnily at Thaddeus’ 
attempt, inspired no doubt, but sim- 
ple, to swerve the conversation into 
a channel other than that of reproval 
for tardiness. 

“And, if you are determined to 
continue your policy of having the 
hour become whatever happens to 
suit your convenience, it will be a 
logical necessity for me to dismiss 
you”, the amusement struggling be- 
hind the clipped phrases was not 
lost on the porter-messenger-office 
boy. 

“Law*, Mist’ Kittredge”, Thad- 
deus exposed different sections of 
the whites of his dark eyes in rapid 
succession, “fo* de Lawd he wriggled 
in front of the senior partner of Kit- 
tredge and McIntosh nervously, 
“dem’s might’ han’som’ fo-bit wu’ds 
you is utteratin*; dat a fac’ suh”, the 
dazzling ebony and ivory grin of 
“p’ yor nig” flashed enticingly. 

“Have you the answer from the 
First National Bank, Thaddeus?” 
Mr. Kittredge’s small square figure 
in black was all business now. 

“I- 1 to tell you ’bout dat, suh,” 
babbled Thaddeus swiftly, as he 
jerked apprehensively at the white 
starched coat that comprised his 
sel f-< >rdai ned u n i f orm . 

“Where have you been?” the diag- 
onal scar gleamed redly, the white 
forelock bristled over the penetrat- 
ing directness in the eyes of a man 
tired of shilly-hal lying foolishness. 

“Opheelv, suh, she drap by — an* 
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she want to thankee, suh, fo’ de red 
calico fo’ de new dress, suh.” 

“You black devil,” Mr. Kittredge 
characteristically planted both palms 
Hat on the desk top, and thundered, 
“If you don’t get your trifling self 
to that bank and bring me an an- 
swer in fifteen minutes — to the sec- 
ond — you needn’t come back!” 

“Ya-as suh!” Thaddeus ducked 
instantly out of the office. 

Two hours later, an ingratiating 
Thaddeus was beamingly assisting 
Mr. Kittredge into his topcoat. Now, 
it was through no fault of his that 
the Boss’ left arm was mysteriously 
guided into the garment’s right 
sleeve, and he was quite certain that 
he had n ever imagined such 
“spoh’tv” watch ornaments as 
those dangling from the portly visi- 
tor’s vest front ! 

Then Mr. Kittredge took matters 
and the overcoat into his own hands, 
and the two men left for the Ath- 
letic Club. 

It was quite a coincidence that 
Kittredge should run across Tim. 
his boyhood chum, there. Tim was 
in town on business — “the market’s 
shaky, you know.” 

“1 was just telling Kurt about the 
times we used to have, Tim. Remem- 
ber my wise philosophy at eighteen 
— after the little Irish girl turned me 
down and ran oft* with Mike Kelly? 
Thought the poet must’ve had us in 
mind when he wrote, “Let me live 
in a house at the side of the road — !” 
D’you know, I still feel that way 
about the ‘race of man’?” 

All this by way of reminiscence — 
but Tim was in town on business. 


Tim used to be a good sort — the 
best. That was the way it was with 
everyone, Kittredge thought ironi- 
cally on his way to his car which 
arrived to take him home. 

“How do you do, sir?” Patrick 
saluted at the automobile’s open 
door. And there was little Betty 
Ann ! She had ridden down with 
Patrick in five-year-old pomp and 
was delighted to surprise the lord 
of the lovely, moving black castle. 

“What fo’ Bet’Ann?” she demand- 
ed familiarly as the movement of 
the machine lurched her against his 
arm. And then the game started: in 
one pocket was hidden chewing 
gum ; in another, she discovered 
chocolate kisses; and still further 
rummaging revealed a n all-day 
sucker. It was hard to tell who en- 
joyed these daily raids more, the 
lovely blond child or the polished 
lawyer. It “certainly spoils Betty 
Ann”, her mother often stated 
proudly, but she had yet to take any 
prohibitory steps. Anyone would 
pause before considering crossing 
Andrew Kittredge. 

The next morning, when Patrick 
drove Mr. Kittredge, Betty Ann rode 
down in the long, black limousine to 
the office. The starched, pink frock 
rustled busily as she whispered to 
Big Andy — matters of moment : 
the naughty way her baby kittens 
acted, but they were “so cute”, and 
she “just didn’t know what they 
would do without her, “and, my 
goo’ness, we had the bes’ brc’fus”, 
all the while gesturing with plump 
baby hands. She spoke very low, so 
that affairs of such importance 


should not leak out — things that she 
would very probably repeat, almost 
word for word, to Patrick, when a 
little later, they would retrace their 
route — minus the third traveler. Her 
five-year-old majesty greeted the de- 
lighted Thaddeus as usual, then 
homeward she returned, confiding 
the important secrets into Patrick’s 
duly impressed ear. 

And that day it happened. Kitt- 
redge hadn’t put all his eggs in one 
basket, but rather had placed his 
baskets in one store. Now it seemed 
to amount to the same thing. Tim 
had been right. . . . What strange 
thoughts ran through the head of 
the white-haired old man with the 
set jaw and pinched, stern mouth. 
You would not have called him “old 
man” yesterday. He would not have 
fitted that description. It was not 
because his hair had suddenly sil- 
vered through shock. He had been 
quite gray ten years ago. It was an 
indefinable something — almost in- 
tangible — a slight droop of should- 
ers, less determination and a slight 
bewilderment in the eyes, not quite 
so keenly blue. Trouble was written 
in every line of his body, in the 
hands used to being planted firmly 
flat on the desk top, now relaxed 
helplessly on the same surface. It 
was his brother; perhaps a twin — 
but the same man! How could he 
change so? 

And the squirrel-cage thoughts; 
“I’ve always known not to trust any- 
one — that’s the reason. I’ll end my 
life. How will the child receive me?” 

1 hese three thoughts. And despite 
anything he might do. that slow ro- 
tation continued — his brain too 
weary to push them aside — his mind 
that would not, could not focus after 
such a shock. It was not insanity, 
just dullness: and perfect recogni- 
tion would flicker momentarily in 
the unseeing gaze cast straight be- 
fore him. Thaddeus bobbed his roll- 
ing eyes in at the door to inquire, 
“Kin do anything f’yuh. Mist’ Kitt- 
redge, suh?” 

1 haddeus figured it mils’ be pretty 
bad when his idol didn’t even take 
up one of the friendly, worn vol- 
umes brought hopefully from the 
little corner bookcase — didn’t even 
scratch off one of “them rhymes” 
that he occasionally read aloud to 
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his awed listener, who thought it 
“might’ purty, suh” — and under- 
stood not one line’s significance. 

He shook his head sadly as he 
gently shut the door and commiser- 
ated, “Po* gempmums”. Then ad- 
justing his white coat with impor- 
tance and drawing himself to a dig- 
nified height and bearing, he march- 
ed through the entrance to the 
magnificent awing outer office. 
Holding up his hand to silence the 
assembled babble, he announced 
in his piping voice to the crowd of 
reporters, creditors, and men of un- 
known occupation and profession, 
“You gempmums may be de law, 
de she’iffs, de ree-po’tahs, de whole 
newspapah and dat Wall Street to- 
geddah, but Mist’ Kittredge ain’ 
seem’ nobody today.” 

* * * * 

Habit took him home that even- 
ing, habit put on his smoking jacket 
and slippers, directed feet unaccus- 
tomed to their new, unconsciously 
halting gait, toward the library. If 
the household was more respectfully 
silent than usual, he did not notice 
it. Habit led him over to the writ- 
ing table, and the dancing flames of 
the open fire jumbled the routine 
of habit, started a weird, morbid 
train of thought. The fire-light 
played on the desk, the writ- 
ing materials . . . idly picked out the 
sharp brass paper knife . . . focused 
his gaze on the shining paper knife, 
held them meditating there, in the 
crackling firelight. . . . And then 
sunlight! Dancing, golden beams! 
A small, hard solar rocket catapulted 
into his lap. and squeezing arms 
encircled his neck tightly for a 
moment. Betty Ann plumped her- 
self down for an indefinite stay, and 
looked around her. “Tell me, tell 
me what is ve wun’ful Po’try prize 
Muvvy has said to my daddy? An’ 
tell me, tell me, (of course, any- 
thing!) w’at is ve cwash? I wish to 
hear it. and will you please make it 
for me? 

Kittredge sighed as he took the 
paper knife from his nerveless fin- 
gers. 

“Kin I have ve pritty dagger?” 
His bowed head gave weary assent 
— to the child’s request — to nature’s 
challenge for life — of future strug- 
gle, of future hopes. 


Christmas Prayer 

By Bascom Knight ’39 

GRACIOUS Father, 

Again *tis Christmas time on earth. 

If indows are twinkling with colored 
lights. 

Childish laughter comes tinkling out into 
the night, 

People hasten forth on love errands, 

Cheeks glow from the brisk cold air. 

Festive spirits match their brightness, 

The worlds burst forth in joyous 
caroling , 

Praising . . . rejoicing . . . thanksgiving . . 

Over Christ's Advent ! 

GRACIOUS Father , 

To you our songs ring forth 
For Thy rich and bounteous blessings, 

For these, and for golden harvest, and 
fire shin e* s 

Merry rug upon a polished floor, for a 
child's 

Sneet voice, for an organ s melodious 
peal , 

For earth’ s silent beauty, lie are 
grateful. 

r Tis a reflection of that night long ago 
When countless stars swayed tremulous 
showering 

Silver radience upon dark Judean hills, 

If hen cattle ceased to moan and gazed 
with liquid 

Eyes upon Thy Gift of Love . . . cradled 
in a manger . 

GRACIOUS Father, 

Light a candle in every mortal heart, 
Of love that nill shine forth goodness. 
Kindness, sympathy, and understanding. 
Put a song on every tongue . . . an echo 
Of the sudden wondrous music the 
angels 

Heralded the Christ child with on that 
haloed night. 

May iv e spill magic sweetness into each 
others lives 

Following the tiny Babe’s shining 
example 

If ' hose birth we joyously commemorate. 
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Christmas Sketch 

ALBERTA TRULOCK 


HE minutes were limping 
along. When ten more had 
hobbled into eternity, this 
hectic Christmas Eve in the 
ten-cent store would he at 
an end. 

The aisles flowed with a stream of 
nervous shoppers, puzzling over last 
minute gifts, handling everything, 
and asking innumerable questions 
about perfectly obvious things. 

The women in high-pitched, grat- 
ing voices asked each other's advice 
about gifts and then followed their 
own opinions. Their babies, with 
chocolate-smeared mouths primped 
up in sleepy wails, grabbed at ran- 
dom anything they happened to no- 
tice. 

Husbands with unbuttoned col- 
lars, stringy ties, and riveted fore- 
heads, bought hurriedly anything 
that the clerk showed them and 
hoped that it would please their 
wives. 

The thousands that had come dur- 
ing the day “just to look" had 
cleared away. This was an anxious 
frantic mob. 

Torn paper bags, receipt slips, 
candy, papers, cord, boxes, half-eaten 
pieces of candy, buttons, tinfoil, 
beads, and gaudy, colored circulars 
cluttered the floor. The once shining- 
ly clear candy case was cloudy with 


thousands of smeared fingerprints. 
( )n the huge pasteboard frame that 
had been covered to look like a 
pyramid of candy, only five forlorn 
chocolate bars remained. 



The lingerie counter was a hope- 
lessly tumbled confusion of peach 
and pink silk mixed with several 
pairs of hose that had strayed across 
from the adjoining counter. 

Pots, pans, boilers, and kettles lay 
in one grand mixture on the hard- 
ware counter. 

The purple, red. and green silk 
thread which sold for ten cents, was 
sprawled all over the black and 
white cotton thread which sold for 



five cents. Dangling everywhere, 
from ceiling, walls, and counters, 
were the bedraggled, tawdry, tin- 
seled. streamers that had formed a 
network earlier in the day. 

Idle whole world was a reeling 
daze to the shop-girls. Their crump- 
led uniforms were soiled and limp. 
The mascara, rouge, and lipstick on 
their faces melted together and 
formed a sickly back-ground for 
their glazed and circled eyes. The 
grime that had worked up under 
their nail tips was set off by the red 
of peeling nail polish and flesh in- 
flamed from tying cords. Their feet 
were numb with fatigue, and it 
seemed as if each minute crept away 
more slowly than the last. 

A blues singer wailed forth from 
the phonograph. The buzz of me- 
chanical toys, the clatter of falling 
pans, the din of harsh voices, and 
the crackle of paper being folded, 
punctuated by the monotonous ring 
of the cash registers, formed a dizzy 
whirl of sound. 

1 hen as the last second eased 
awav and the hands pointed to 
twelve, all this hub-bub merged into 
the single lusty sound of the closing 
whistle, which meant to the world 
that C hristmas had come and to the 
exhausted shop-girls, rest — at last— 
and peace. 



A Cure All • • • 


Against the tendency of buying 
pajamas that are just some- 
thing in which to sleep. Take a 
trip to MANGEL’S. Where pa- 
jamas are real creations. Buy 
them just for warmth and they 
turn out to be dreams of unusu- 
al cut and distinction and yet 
just as warm as grandma’s red 
flannels used to be. Buy them 
because you like something 
comfortable in which to sleep 
and find that the acme of fine 
tailoring and the fullest cut is 
yours and done without an inch 
of bulk added. 

If the facts were really known 
pajamas are one of MANGEL’S 
pets and each pair that you buy 
will be one of yours too. 



420 Third St. 185 Peachtree St. 

Macon, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 


Do Your Holiday 
Traveling by Bus 


FAST + CONVENIENT + COMFORTABLE 


Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines 

Union Bus Terminal 

PHONE 4970 


SHE WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH A 
GIFT FROM NEEL’S 

Exquisite Lingerie — a smart New Bag — Sheer 
Silk Hosiery — a Silk Negligee or Robe — a New 
Party Frock — an Evening Wrap or a Scruniptu- 
ous Fur Coat, exceptional assortment now on 
display 

Jos. N. Neel Company 

“One Price to Everybody” 


COLLINS BAKING CO. 

Better 

BREAD and CAKE 

205 Cotton Ave. Phone 4900 


Select Your 
Gifts Now 

Shop The* Union 
where you’ll find just 
what will he appreci- 
ated most and will he 
delightfully accept- 
ed. 


If you’re planning to attend Christmas Socials 
see our selection of Evening apparel and acces- 
sories — 

Glamorous Styles for \ uletide Festivities. 



See our complete line of Christinas gifts 

REGERO & REGERO 

JEWELERS 

In Capitol Theater Bldg. 

Phone 2186 Macon, Ga. 370 Second St. 


YOUR BEST CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
WILL BE FOUND AT 

Burden, Smith & Company 
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